standing unhesitatingly for the execution of the full programme
put forward by the First Lord and reasoning in private letters with
opponents of the eight-ship programme lie Mr. Lloyd George.
At the same time he was giving every support in his power to
Haldane's Territorial Army scheme, not only in the columns of
the Westminster but as a member of the London County Territorial
Association, which he joined at the instance of Lord Esher, its
chairman, in 1908. That involved defending the voluntary method
against Lord Roberts and other advocates of conscription, who
necessarily looked coldly on a system whose success would make
their own form of military service superfluous. Spender discussed
the situation several times with Roberts, for whom he conceived
a warm personal regard, without being in any way moved by his
arguments. Nor did the arguments carry weight with the Govern-
ment till, in the second year of the coming war, every man avail-
able had to be secured for some form of military service. Till the
war the Territorial movement prospered, and the mobilisation of
the Territorials in August 1914 made possible the immediate des-
patch of six divisions of the regular army to France.

In 1911 a light interlude preceded a storm. In May of that
year the Kaiser, in London for the coronation of King George V,
lunched with Haldane at his house in Queen Anne's Gate. Spender
was one of a small company which included Kitchener, Curzon,
Morley, Ramsay MacDonald and Edmund Gosse. The conver-
sation seems to have been strictly non-political, the Emperor dis-
coursing to the company in general on theology and to Spender
individually on the Dordogne caves. Two months later, when
Germany sent the gunboat Panther to Agadir, on the west coast of
Morocco, as a rejoinder to France's despatch of troops to Fez to
suppress disorders there, France and Germany, and in consequence
Britain and Germany, were brought to the very edge of war.
That, at least, was the view taken by Metternich, the German
Ambassador, who told Spender one day in July that "he thought it
possible, even probable, that our two countries would be at war
before the week was over". They were not in fact at war as soon as
that; three years of uneasy peace still remained; the Morocco
quarrel was patched up, with territorial compensation for Germany
further south at France's expense. But one more warning had been
sounded. The inevitability of war was accentuated. In those <ir-
cunistarices Spender's convictions on Britain's duty were clear.
We must at all costs keep our supremacy at sea or lay our coasts
open to invasion. That meajit that under no conditions could Ae